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the return to elegance and drama 
for the more formal. afternoon 
occasions is the sign of a new 
spirit in fashionable women. 
Elbow-length gloves emerge from 
the tissue paper—and complex- 
ions are cherished with more 
than usual care. The make-up 
is utterly feminine to be def- 
nitely in key with this refreshing 


new elegance. 
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Katherine 
Dunham 


Portrait by Maurice 


the brilliant and dynamic dancer, choreographer and producer of 

Caribbean Rhapsody, the unique and colourful West Indian entertain- 

ment at the Prince of Wales. Katherine Dunham is celebrated from coast 

to coast in America, and her advent in the West End is an outstanding 
theatrical event. 
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WRITES FAY COMPTON 


ISS FAY COMPTON, famous star of the stage and screen, n 

adds her tribute to thousands already received, testifying 
the exceptional restorative and health-giving qualities of delici 
‘ Ovaltine.’ She writes :— 


“I have great faith in ‘ Ovaltine.’ Very often when feeling | 
strain of a long rehearsal or of playing an arduous part, a cup 
“ Ovaltine’ has given me strength and taken away the feeling 
fatigue. And at the end of a long day, when one feels almost | 
tived to sleep, I find ‘ Ovaltine’ soothes the nerves and indu 
a sound and refreshing slumber. I have it by me always.’’ 


Delicious ‘Ovaltine’ combines the health-giving and revitalis 
elements of Nature’s finest foods, and is the ideal beverage 
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MA CCENT during the month was on the 
© dance. First, there was Katherine 
Dunham in her cleverly contrived, half 
sophisticated, half primitive, Caribbean 
Rhapsody; then, in superb contrast, 
Markova and Dolin at Covent Garden (where 
dancers have demonstrated such effort- 
ss craftsmanship and teamwork), bringing 
a new spirituality to their interpretation of 
some famous classical roles. Last, but by 
no means least, the West End was struck as 
it were by a tornado when Carmen Amaya, 
the famous gipsy dancer, and her company, 
came to the Princes. 
In a busy month for new plays there have 
een several of unusua] merit; notably, The 
ijoconda Smile, at the New; Crime 
assionel, the dramatic Sartre play, at the 
yric, Hammersmith; the excellent revivals 
The Cherry Orchard and The Brontes, in 
e Repertory Theatres’ Festival at the St. 
mes’s, and the revival of Musical Chairs 
at the Arts Theatre. 
Plays not reviewed this month, in addi- 
on to Crime Passionel and The Brontes, 


at the Strand, ‘and The 
jvals (in modern dress), which followed 
Y at the St. James’s. Also 
troduced too late for review were Ambassa- 
oy Extraordinary, at the Aldwych, and 
onders Never Cease, at the Comedy, with 
oyna MacGill, William Mervyn, Frances 
faring, Sally Cooper and Ambrosine Phil- 
otts in the cast. At Covent Garden on 
th June Clock Symphony, the new ballet 
y Massine, was given its first performance. 


la assical musical, 


Over the Footlights 


New productions of interest during July 
will include People Like Us, the previously 
banned play by Frank Vosper (Wyndhams, 
6th July); Jonathan, Alan Melville’s play, 
based on the story of David; and John 
Gielgud’s production of The - Glass 
Menagerie, with Helen Hayes (Haymarket). 
The last two plays of the season, Troilus and 
Cressida and Othello, will be presented at 
Stratford, and the Festival of International 
Comedy and Drama will open at the Arts 
on 8th July. 

The Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo, under 
the direction of the Marquis George de 
Cuevas, will begin a month’s season at the 
Royal Opera House during the first week in 
August. The Company, though 
predominantly French, has many 
internationally known dancers among its 
principals, including Rosella Hightower, 
Andre Eglevsky, Marjorie Tallchief, George 
Skibine, Antonia Cobos and _ Etherine 
Pagava. Bronislava Nijinska has re-staged 
some ballets for them, and William Dollar 
is both choreographer and Maitre de Ballet. 


The repertory includes six ballets new to 
London. They are: Brahms Variations, by 
Nijinska; Noiy et Blanc, by Lifar; Constan- 
tia and Five Gifts, by William Dollar; Mute 
Wife, by Antonia Cobos; and Colloque 
Sentimentale, by Eglevsky. This last has 
scenery and story by Salvador Dali. 

Eric Portman returns to the West End 
after eight years in films to star with Mary 
Ellis in Terence Rattigan’s two new short 
plays, The Browning Version and Harlequin- 
ade. They will be presented by Stephen 
Mitchell as a double bill, opening a short 
tour at Liverpool on 26th July and coming 
to London early in September. Bes: 


PERIOD 
and 
MODERN 
JEWELLERY 


i < 


; FOR HIRE 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White ¢> Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 | and 
Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


“SPANGLING 


EMBROIDERY 


New Sheos of the” Yomth 


‘‘Musical Chairs’”—Arts, 26th May. 

“The Cherry Orchard’—St. James's, 
June. 

“Corinth House’—New Lindsey, 1st June. 

“Traveller’s Joy’—Cvriterion, 2nd June. 

“The Gioconda Smile’—New, 3rd June. 
pages 13-18.) 

“Caribbean Rhapsody’’—Prince of Wales, 3rd 
June. 

“As You Like It”—Open Air, 8th June. 

ales Cloches de Corneville’—Boltons, 10th 

une. 

“Men Should Weep’—FEmbassy, 14th June. 

“The Lady. Asks For Help’’—Garvick, 14th 
June. 


“The London Story”’—Finsbury Park, 21st 
June. 


Ist 


(See 


“ Musical Chairs” 


AFTER sixteen years, Ronald Mackenzie’s 
~~ pungent play, Musical Chairs, is revived 
and makes a strong impression, causing us 
once again to regret so much—as that the 
author is not and we are. Life is a bitter 
business, many have thought, and in the 
speeches of Joseph Schindler their pang finds 
a voice. Although the play recalls the 
feeling of the 1930 years and expresses the 
unhappy faithlessness of a disillusioned age, 
it is excellent theatre, with eight good acting 
parts and no padding. The revival is well 
done. 

Laurence Payne gives Joseph a bright, 
occasional smile and engaging manners to 


ROBERT FLEMYNG 
who will play the leading part in People Like Us, 
Frank Vosper’s previously banned play, which 
comes to the West End in July. 

: (Portrait by Alexander Bender) 
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contrast his frustration and despair. Rich 
Bird provides natural humour and a caus 
croak for Old Schindler. He is good at 1 
pathos, too, but his last exit seems rat] 
theatrical. Gabrielle Brune as the distu 
ing but undisturbed Irene is most compete: 

The homely and virtuous Mary, w 
literally pesters Joseph to death w 
assiduous affection, is very nicely present 
by Lucille Steven, whose scenes w 
Laurence Payne are very telling. Her st 
of dress suits the character but would ren¢ 
her conspicuously recognisable in Polas 
especially by her own brother. 

The setting is adequate, save for ~ 


backing seen through the window. 
H.G.M 


“The Cherry Orchard” | 


me Repertory Festival could not hz 

had a more auspicious beginning tk 
the very beautiful production of The Che} 
Orchard by Liverpool Repertory Compa1 
The translation from Tchekov by J. 
Davis is a surreptitiously skilful anglic 
tion, well -adapted to the nature 
powers of this company. The produc 
by John Fernald is of the highest order. | 
individual performances are good and t 
are perfectly integrated. 

Watching this production is like se 
life anew. It gives the feeling of childho 
One is not a jaded 1948 citizen watch 
players; one is a child in the 19th cent} 


JACQUES BERTHIER 


young actor from France, made his first ap 
ance in this country on 30th June in Wi 
Douglas Home’s new comedy, Ambassador E 
ordinary, which Linnit & Dunfee present at 
Aldwych Theatre. (Portrait by Denis de Ma 


watching “‘ grown-ups.’’ This company 
maintains a quality of imaginative sincerity 
associated with the best amateur work. So 
would one imagine the original Moscow Arts 
Theatre production. The players are like 
amateurs brought to a wonderful condition 
of excellence that amateurs never attain. To 
praise properly would be to name the entire 
company and for this to be so is a sure 
sign of a master touch from John Fernald in 
the work of production. 

The performance of Gladys Boot is 
particularly interesting because, although it 
is an excellent and charming performance in 
itself, it is not at all what one imagines for 
Madame Ranevsky. This lady is too much 
like Mrs. Beatrice Webb for her past life and 
‘present extravagance to be acceptable to 
reason. H.G.M. 


“Corinth House” 
ARMLESS, self-disciplined and 
unnecessary, Miss Malleson, a retired 

headmistress, lived quietly and happily ata 

small Kensington hotel, visiting rarely her 
only relative, a male recluse, and being 
more frequently visited by her former girls. 

‘Obviously, this was too good to last and 

Nemesis, having nothing more pressing on 

hand, arranged a confrontation of Miss 

Malleson and Mrs. Donnythorpe, whose 

‘school career Miss Malleson in the past had 

caused, for what seemed to her strong 

Teasons, to be diverted and perhaps spoiled. 

Again Miss Malleson’s sense of duty impels 

her to thwart the plans of the girl who is 

now Mrs. Donnythorpe. This time Mrs. 

Donnythorpe does not pass quietly out of 

Miss Malleson’s life into the unknown. On 

the contrary, she stays and with demoniac 

patience puts ten years on Miss Malleson in 

a week. There are shocking and unforget- 

table scenes between Nora Nicholson, 

convincing as Miss Malleson, and Patricia 

Laffan, arresting but less acceptable, as Mrs. 

Donnythorpe. The burning of the letter, 

the creaking rocking-chair by Miss 

Malleson’s bedside, the strange, impassioned 

leading for sympathy; all these Patricia 

Laffan did well, but the character of Mrs. 

Donnythorpe is difficult to get hold of. The 

author, Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson, 

sometimes makes her appear more like a 

creature in the diseased brain of one suffer- 

ing from persecution mania than a real 


person. When Mrs. _ Beauclerc, the 
Proprietress, a character admirably and 
accurately sustained by Una _ Venning, 


decides that she cannot suffer the strange 
delusions of the ex-headmistress to disturb 
Corinth House any longer, Mrs. Donny- 
thorpe pleads with her victim for complete 
and outward reconciliation, urging with 
truth that neither can ever forget the 
other. They have entered into the secret 
places of each other’s lives and thoughts 
and emotions. From this tremendous depth 
the issue is lifted to a commonplace level by 


/ 


CARMEN AMAYA 


tempestuous Spanish Gipsy dancer, who with her 
company is now appearing at the Princes Theatre, 
started dancing in Spain at the age of four, made 
her Paris debut at eight, and when civil war started 
in 1936, went to Buenos Aires. During the last 11 
years she has made a great reputation throughout 
North and South America. This is Carmen’s firsc 
visit to England. In her company are three of her 
sisters, two brothers, as well as twenty cousins and 
other relations. 


the intervention of a comic character and 
an incubus cast off as a mere nuisance. 
However, this brings a happy ending and 
might make for a longer run, should the 
play be brought to the West End. 

H.G.M. 


“Traveller's Joy” 
Tre author, Arthur Macrae, has exploited 
very neatly the Englishman abroad’s 
major irritant at the present time, namely, 
currency restrictions. Happily for him he 
has the irresistible Yvonne Arnaud as the 
Lady in Distress, 1948 model, for Mrs. 
Pelham (‘‘Bumble’’) is in Sweden with her 
secretary on a business trip and we first see 
her in the Hotel Gustav Adolph, Stock- 
holm’s de-luxe hotel, in a state of penury, 
having long since spent her business allot- 
ment and being unable to get a passage 
back to England. The rest of the play is 
devoted to Bumble’s fascinating efforts — 
mostly abortive — to extricate herself from 
this uncomfortable position. 

The author plays the part of Tom Wright, 
the secretary, and another performance in 
the best comedy tradition comes from 
Charles Victor as Reggie Pelham, Bumble’s 
ex-husband, who, having first looked like 
being a veritable life-line, proves to be in 


Denis de Marney 


similar financial straits. There is an extra- 
ordinarily attractive performance from 
Helen Christie as Lil Fowler, the glamorous 
ex-night club queen, whose loud and hefty 
husband (Alexander Gauge) tries a spot of 
blackmail when the occasion arises. Then 
there is Archibald Batty as an extremely 
correct representative ofthe British Foreign 
Service, and, to give local colour, Dora 
Bryan’s artless Swedish maid. Others in 
the cast are Derek Aylward, Billie Hill and 
Ernst Ulman. The play ‘is directed with 
skill by Richard Bird,- and Anthony 
Holland’s charming decor suggests very cun- 
ningly the gilded cage in which these 
wealthy Britons find themselves with never 
a penny to spend. BS. 


“Caribbean Rhapsody” 


WRATHERINE Dunham fills the Prince of 

Wales Theatre with rhythms, colours 
and a vibrancy seldom experienced on the 
London stage; she is likely also to fill it with 
large audiences. Her medium is the dance, 
and her material is drawn from the coloured 
peoples and tribal traditions of the West 
Indies. 

The entertainment she offers is a dance 
and song sequence, opening with the primi- 
tive ritual dances of the jungle, to native 
drum accompaniment, and closing with the 
contemporary version of ragtime and jazz. 
Is it a reflection on* our urban western 
civilisation to ‘state that the dances and 


(Left): | YOLANDE DONLAN 


plays the Peacock in Noel Langley’s Cage Me | 
Peacock, which Linnit & Dunfee present at tk 
Strand Theatre. The author has adapted his nov 
and Eye Lynd has written the music of a colourf. 
show in which Yolande, as a bewitching siren 
the days of ancient Rome, captivates all men froj 
the shepherd boy at the beginning of the story 
the British Ambassador of the final scene. A fu 
review of the play will be included next month.) i 


atmosphere of the woods and village’ seer 
more appealing than the jazz environmer 
of a Chicago eating house? There is’ 
feeling of decline in the programme—as 
pavements take something from the spom 
taneous vigour of these coloured dancer 
some part of their natural power. 
Katherine Dunham has devised the ente 
tainment, which reflects some study 
native lore, and leads the dances. H 
supporting company is a strong one, includ 
ing some singing and acting, which, whi 
portraying the primeval call of sex, ye 
suggests a wider scope. The decor a 
mounting of the show is colourful a 
exotic. E.J. D3 


“As You Like It” 


AS one of the principal amenities — 

Regent’s Park, the Open Air Theatre 
worthy of encouragement. As a venue f¢ 
the performance of Shakespeare it is leg 
important. As You Like It is better suite 
to open air performance than are most play} 
but acting is not an outdoor occupation a 
it is not surprising if actors in fancy dre 
look out of their element against the tre¢ 
and bushes. 

Chief among those who surmount thi 
basic difficulty must be mentioned Patrici 
Kneale, an unusually vivacious Celia; Gwe 
Vaughan, a coy Hogarthian Audrey; Lesle 
Wareing’s Rosalind handicapped by 
ordinary present-day hair style; Jose 
O’Conor, a virile and proper Orlando; Coli 
Cunningham, whose singing Amiens is | 
great help to general success;. Trista 
Rawson, a Duke genial though banishe¢ 
and, of course, Robert Atkins, giving hid 
self a ‘‘break’’ as Touchstone. 

The wrestling, arranged by Patrick Cred 
and Rex Rickman, is excitingly performe 
by Joseph O’Conor and Michael Nightingal 

H.G.M. | 


“Les Cloches de Corneviille” 


PE latest departure here should plea! 

the sentimental members of the old 
generation and such of the younger wl 
have any curiosity concerning operettas 
70 years ago other than those of Gilbe 
and Sullivan. Les Cloches de Cornevil 
was Robert Planquette’s first big succe 
and has always been, on this side of tl 
Channel, his most popular work. It contai 
all the best ingredients; lively and tunef 

(Continued on page 10) 


DRAMATIC SCHOOLS’ MATINEES 
Webber-Douglas School 


HE senior students in their final term 
~~ gave their special annual performances in 
‘the school’s theatre in June. For an even- 
ing’s bill they offered a rich variety, no less 
than Tchekov’s The Bear and The Proposal; 
Talbot's Lucrezia Borgia’s Little Party; and 
Acts 1 and 2 of Vosper’s Lucky Dip. Some 
scope here for varied work, and several of 
the students‘ found no difficulty in the 
transition from period to modern character- 
isation. On the whole, the students were 
confident in their work, and that is the 
‘fundamental testimony to sound stage 
training. , 
In a very small theatre some of the 
“emphasis was too strong, a very little was 
-too weak, but these players should have no 
doubt of their ability to take a larger stage 
and hold much bigger audiences: » Adjusting 
the pitch of one’s playing is an; actor’s point 
‘of technique which comes” with. playing 
experience in various theatres,;.and it seems 
“quite certain that many,-of:.these’ students 
“will have that opportunity in the measur- 
able future. 

Elocution and stage movement were clear 
and precise. Altogether, a pleasant even- 
ing, with a standard of work which should 
“make it of some interest to managers and 
agents sufficiently keen to know what our 
training schools are producing. BED: 


r entral School of Speech 
raining 


T the Phoenix Theatre on Ist June the 
Central School of Speech Training 
‘presented a matinee of very well chosen 
excerpts, including Shakespeare and 
Tchekov. ~The show opened with Love’s 
Labour's Lost. This was the most 
disappointing, in spite of the good work, 
‘charm and grace contributed by Janet 
‘Butler as the Princess of France. Richard 
Gale did exceptionally well as Cliff in Act 
II of Power Without Glory; an admirable 
‘performance came from Diana Olsson as 
‘Anna, and an excellent characterisation 
from Patricia Kensley, as Cliff’s sister, Flo. 
_ Tchekov’s Three Sisters provided Ralph 
Jones with the opportunity to shine, and he 
did, in a very small part. 

- Fine work and’ inter-play came in the 
‘modern sample, Landslide. All the students 
played well, ° though unfortunately space 
‘does not permit mention of all the names. 
Final item was Scene III from the Granville- 
Barker translation of Fortunato, the name 
“part being played by John Nilsson, who 
‘displayed outstanding ability as a comedy 
‘actor, with good stage presence and 
excellent timing. \ 

Since the last matinee given by the 
students a year ago the standard of acting 
has improved beyond recognition. Judges 


METROPOLITAN BALLET 


A scene from The Lovers’ Gallery, one of the charm- 
ing new ballets presented by this progressive young 
ballet company during their recent season at the 
Scala. (Photo by Duncan Melvin) 


_were Dame Sybil Thorndike, Miss Fay 


Compton, Mr. Leo Genn and Mr. Hugh 
Beaumont. REGINALD HEARNE. 


* London Story” 

FFOR its first large-scale entertainment 
under municipal sponsorship, the London 

County Council elected to give a pageant- 

style play in Finsbury Park’s open-air 

theatre in June—it continues to 17th July. 

The London Story, written by Gale 
Pedrick, is a series of scenes from London 
life illustrating the neighbourliness of its 
inhabitants, and the choice of incident from 
building the Tower in 1086 to the air raids 
of 1940 serves the author’s purpose. His 
method is to place an average family in the 
several periods, and with Jerry Verno to 
play father and Doris Rogers as mother, he 
and the audience have the benefit of sound 
professional skill. 

Some triteness in the writing is redeemed 
by pleasant musical appeal, with Bruce 
Carfax and Desiree Ellinger as soloists, while 
the general staging of the entertainment 
achieves a colourful smoothness which 
requires only good weather to complete a 
pleasant summer evening. Bruce Belfrage’s 
voice for the compére is a considerable asset. 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan delayed the opening 
performance with a long speech in which he 
said some graceless things about Shaftesbury 
Avenue, with one unkind cut about enter- 
tainment that has to ‘‘ pay.’ Remember- 
ing that the best of our theatre is and 
always has been the professional production, 
supported by the finance of a commercial 
management, who themselves contribute to 
local authorities’ rate revenue, it would be 
more graceful if municipal entertainment, 
with its competitive advantage of subsidy, 
paid tribute where it is due. Jel fe BY 


Photo by Baron 


SHIRL CONWAY 


A delightful new portrait of the charming leading 


Carissima, the gay and tuneful musical 
success at the Palace. 


lady of 


music, a story of long lost heirs coming into 
their own, a picturesque setting, comic 
rustics, breezy sailors and a cunning old 
skinflint in rusty old clothes. None of the 
characters has much wit but perhaps their 
rations were frittered away by the anony- 
mous translator. There is much humour in 
the situations and not an ounce of that is 
wasted by the cast. Certainly Daphne 
Anderson makes a generous display with her 
allowance as Serpolette, and Robert Webber 
infuses charm into the somewhat silly sallies 
of the Baillie. Wilfred Fletcher has a funny 
haunting act and he uses it with some 
virtuosity. On the romantic side, Dennis 
Wood, though needing vocal polish, satisfies 
every pictorial requirement. He, you must 
know, the sailor home from the sea, is the 
long-lost Marquis de Corneville. As if this 
were not enough, the village belle, sweetly 
sung by Louise Traill, turns out to be a 
Comtesse. 


The production by John Wyse is brisk. 
The voices of principals and chorus, under 
the direction of Jennifer Greenwood, 
pleasantly fill the little Boltons Theatre. 


H.G.M. 
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“Mien Should Weep” 


Tes slice of life from the tenements 

Glasgow takes its motif and story, n 
from developing character, but from a n 
too bitter portrayal of the harshness ¢ 
economic circumstance in the unemployme 
of the ’thirties. 


The overcrowded Morrison family af 
typical enough, an overworked mother, 
feckless son, a daughter who strays, aili 
children, a father with some claim 
staunchness. A variety of noisy neighbour 
constantly in and out, add to the sou 
destroying lack of privacy. 


Does the dramatist entertain h 
audience? Yes, when the cast shed t 
emphasis on local dialect which nullifies t 
first act for southern ears. Also, humour” 
never lost, while there is a neat turn 
incident which proves Ena Lamont Stewart 
claim to dramatist’s rank. 


Glasgow Unity Theatre, visiting t 
Embassy at Swiss Cottage, give a vivi 
display of sound acting. The team work 
impeccable, and with this tribute the crit 
may be spared individual notice. Robe 
Mitchell’s production is _ well-balance 
giving light and shade to a proper use of th 
stage to show one half of the world how 1 
fellows live. 13) fel D) 


Men Should Weep was followed on 28 
June by another Glasgow Unity productio 
The Laird of Torwatletie. 


“The Lady Asks for Help” 


AMES Parish, who wrote Message f 
Margaret, has again contrived a pla 
which manages to hold the interest, in ad 
of one or two weaknesses in constructio 
However, a great deal is owed to Barba1 
Couper and William Kendall (as Carla an 
Hilary Grahame), who negotiate with ski 
the sudden transition from light comedy + 
murder drama in the first act, which othe 
wise might have proved an uncomfortab 
jolt for the audience. Barbara Couper 
once again revealed as one of our mo 
finished actresses and she has an admirab 
partner in Mr. Kendall. 


The play tells of the Grahames’ terrib 
dilemma when, in protection of his wife 
good name Hilary Grahame strikes and kil 
a good-for-nothing man-about-town. U 
happily, the Grahames’ best friend, Richa: 
Monroe (John Brooking), who had called 
see the dead man on a similar errand, w 
arrested for his murder. There is an iron 
twist at the end when Hilary confesses 
save his friend, only to find that Richa 
had been released from suspicion an hour 
two before. All the rest of the cast give 
good account of themselves, particular 
Noél Hood as Eileen Monroe and Pet 
Assinder as the Grahames’ medical stude 
son. The author directs the play. ESs 


_ manager. 


electric thunderstorms. 


part of the 
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Ballet by Air 


by ERIC JOHNS 


(Right) : 


Markova and Dolin, hung with floral gar- 
lands, on their arrival at Manila airport 


{ during their recent tour of the Philippines. 


FRVERYTHING is transported by air these 
days, even ballet. Alicia Markova and 


_ Anton Dolin are a precious cargo which the 
airways of the world are frequently called 
upon to convey from place to place during 


the course of the year. They are the most 
widely travelled of dancers, with more flying 
hours to their credit than any other 
members of their profession. They could 


not possibly fulfil their crowded engagements 
»in the New World without the aid of an 


aeroplane. They fly everywhere, covering 


_vast distances between one appearance and 


another, often only arriving just in time for 
the performance. 


In the spring of last year these two 


dancers undertook a Centra] American. tour, 


covering Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Venezuela, Panama, Costa Rica, Colombia 
and Salvador. In eight weeks they danced 
in eight different countries. Last autumn 


_ they flew to Mexico for a season, where they 


could only dance in public four times a 
week, as the altitude made it so very tiring, 
especially after rehearsing for three or four 


hours a day. Following the torrid heat of 


Chicago, they had to endure winter tempera- 
tures in Mexico, accompanied by disturbing 
On returning to 
America they were faced with a 20 weeks’ 


_ coast-to-coast »tour, dancing on a different 


stage almost every night and spending best 
intervening day in the air. 
Pavlova danced her way round the world, 
but. never travelling at such breathless speed 
as Markova and Dolin, who are frequently 
accompanied only by their pianist and 
Pavlova enjoyed more leisurely 
tours by land and sea, at the head of a full 
company. : 

Just before Markova and Dolin came to 
Covent Garden for their recent guest-season 
with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, they 
completed a flying tour of the Philippines, 
which provided an unforgettable experience, 
even in their varied and colourful careers, 
which included those glittering nights with 
the Diaghileff Ballet. In the heat of a 
tropical midsummer they flew from New 
York to San Francisco, and then across the 
Pacific to spend a week in Honolulu and 
three weeks in the Philippines, with Manila 
as their base. They appeared alone, dancing 
favourite pas de deux and pas seuls from 
their repertoire, with no supporting 
company. Their reception was something 
to marvel at. We have all read of the prima 


ballerina of a past age being drawn in her 
carriage by students, from the opera house 
to her hotel, where flowers were flung from 


the balcony to the crowd. The people of 
the Philippines made all that look ridiculous 
when they took Markova and Dolin to their 
hearts. 


The Philippines is a devastated area. The 
air raid damage is more shattering than any- 
thing either Britain or Germany can show, 
and what is even worse is the trail of 
wreckage left by the Japanese, who literally 
fought from room to room on these islands. 
In a land of ruin and rubble these gallant 
people are living in a makeshift sort of way, 
leaving one to wonder why they bother to 
go on at all. They could hardly believe 
their ears when they heard Markova and 
Dolin were coming to dance for them. . lt 
was the first visit they had received from 
international celebrities since before the war. 
In those far-off days artists on their way to 
Australia would sometimes stop and give a 
performance or two, as did Pavlova in 1924, 
when she danced at the Manila Opera House. 
No one ever went out specially to perform 
in the Philippines. 

When Markova and Dolin alighted from 
their plane on Manila airfield they were 
welcomed with garlands of gardenias and 
greeted like royalty. A car was placed at 
their disposal and Markova was presented 
with two native dresses which she wore at 
the various functions held in their honour. 

(Continued overleaf) 


Ballet by Aip (Continued) 
They danced to piano accompaniment at the 
era House, on the stage where Pavlova 
had danced the Dying Swan a quarter of a 
century earlier, but for their open air 
‘performances at the stadium, they joined 
‘forces with the Manila Symphony Orchestra. 
.Thousands who had never seen ballet before, 
hailed the opening performance as_ the 
greatest night since the Liberation. They 
gave Markova a cluster of precious pearls, 
which the Japs had missed on their looting 
expeditions. They entreated her to have 
them made into ear-rings, as a token of their 
undying gratitude. The lighting effects were 
not as good as they might have been on this 


occasion, as the electricians had never seen 


a ballerina on her points. When Markova 
went up on her toes they thought they were 
beholding a miracle. They stared spell- 
bound, forgetting all the instructions which 
had been given to them at rehearsal. 

These pioneers did not find their trip an 
easy one, but they felt it well worth while 
to bring live entertainment to people who 
had been fed on movies for the best part 
of a generation. The heat was overpowering, 
even as late as nine in the evening, when 
their performances began. 
great difficulty in getting her swollen feet 
into ballet shoes. She envied the comfort 
enjoyed by the natives who wore no foot- 
wear at all. Four large dancing schools 
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Markova had. 


e 

operate in Manila where the people 4 
anxious to cultivate classical ballet. During: 
their visit Markova and Dolin gave a cour: 
of ballet lessons to one of the teachers, wh 
was left with sufficient material to last her 
pupils a year. The natives move with a 
natural grace, so that dancing comes 
them fairly easily. One young girl of 1] 
showed such promise that Markova is tryin 
to make some arrangement for her to stud 
in New York next year. : 


It would be impossible for a full ballet 
company to undertake such a tour by air 
as the fares alone would cost a fortune, bu 
these English artists have shown the res 
of the world what can be done by means o 
dance recitals, even though it mean 
performing on rough and ready stages an 
using hastily improvised dressing rooms. 
Both Menuhin and Lily Pons have bee 
sufficiently impressed by the Markova-Doli 
pioneering trip to promise to undertake 
tours next season. They can give solo 
recitals, as well as concerts with the Manila 
Orchestra, as did Markova and Dolin. Their 
progress will be easier, as unlike dancers, 
they will not have to carry a dozen stage 
costumes, packed in specially built light- 
weight luggage. They will be assured of a 
great welcome and are certain to return to 
America, grateful to Markova and Dolin for 
having opened up a new world, teeming 
with a population devoted to the arts. 
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Hutton: Look at this figure. Perfectly flat. 


that, and you’re one of them. 


The opening scene in the living room of Henry Hutton’s country house. 


And yet all the modelling’s there. 
They imply the depths and volumes. 


Well, some people are like 


Henry Hutton 


(Clive Brook) is a collector of modern paintings and is describing a new acquisition to his 


neighbour’s daughter. 


Janet Spence (Pamela Brown), 


is in love with Henry, though also 


a close friend of his invalid wife. 


The 


ALvous Huxley’s new play is a psycho- 
logical thriller with a _ philosophic 
background, which cleverly holds’ the 
attention even when the action is slowed 
down to allow for the typical Huxley 
comments on life in general. In fact once 
in a way it is sheer pleasure to listen to 
sonorous abstractions in the theatre, for one 
grows weary of that kind of modern 
vapidity which so often passes for drama. 
Mr. Huxley’s main intention is to probe 
into the minds and motives of Henry 
Hutton, the dilettante, who is ultimately 
brought face to face with grim reality, and 
those of Janet Spence, a strange unbalanced 
young woman, who murdered for love. 


“sdnd impressive. 


locon dle One ile 


AT  THE- NEW “LHEATRE 


These two are unusual characters—more in 
the nature of philosophies personified, and 
it is small wonder that Doris Mead, Hutton’s 
second wife, a girl of forthright nature and 
uncomplicated mind, should emerge as the 
most warm and living character in the play. 
Dr. Libbard, the family doctor, who acts as 
counsellor, friend and unofficial detective, is 
the play’s interpreter, and others in the 
background, notably the sex-repressed 
Nurse Braddock, add light and shade to a 
most acceptable piece of theatre. 

The play is directed by Peter Glenville, 
and the decor by Paul Sheriff is atmospheric 
Jack de Leon presents by 
arrangement with Bronson Albery. 


PICTURES BY HOUSTON-ROGERS 
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(Right) : 

Do (Brenda Bruce): I 
hate it when you talk 
nonsense. 


Hutton: Sor my pet, I 
thought I y talking 
metaphysics | 


Hutton h been seek- 
ing relief from boredom 
in an illicit association 
with Doris Mead, who 


on her side is deeply in 

love. Later that even- 

ing he goes off for a car 
ride with | 


£0 EASA PE EAE SE 


Hutton: You're n 
going to give he 
those red currant 
are you? 

Nurse: Why not? 


Nurse Braddock 
who is devoted t 
Mrs. Hutton, be 
lieves in giving he 
patient a little c 
what she fancies 
(Centre: Mari 
Ney as Nurs 
Braddock, an 
right, Elizabe 
Villars —"asse cue 
maid.) 


(Left) : 

Nurse: I didn’t think 
few red currants .. 
Hutton: Admit it, ye 
killed your patient! 


When Hutton returs 
at midnight he is tol 
that his wife died su¢ 
denly during the eve} 
ing, presumably fro 
a heart attack. Co 
science - striken, I 
rounds on the nur 
and accuses her of 
wife’s death by neg! 
gence. Janet saves t 
nurse’s career E 
immediately engagit 
her to look after hi 
paralysed father, Ge) 
Spence (played | 
Gordon McLeod). | 


Janet : Henry, we're free now, we needn’t pretend any longer. 


Some six weeks later, when Hutton has just returned from Cornwall, Janet openly confesses 
her love and is astonished to hear that he has married Doris Mead. 


Nurse : It isn’t friendship that gets you diamond brooches. 
Janet: But it gets you diamond bracelets all right. See what your husband. has just given me! 


Janet taunts Doris and sows suspicion in Nurse Braddock’s mind by falsely implying that 
Henry’s gift of his late wife’s bracelet had some sinister meaning. 
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Nurse: The man from the Home Office gave evidence : they found arsenic in the body. 


Nurse Braddock, the original instigator of a post mortem on the late Mrs. Hutton, 
triumphant when she comes to announce that her patient was poisoned. Suspicion naturall 
falls on Hutton, and his wife, who is going to have a baby, is grief-stricken at the new: 


Doris: Darling, let 
call him Patrick. 


Doris, who ha 
momentarily fo 
gotten the. clo 
hanging over the 
heads, talks of t 
coming baby in 
tender passag 
with her husban 
Earlier, the you 
wife, victim @ 
Janet’s subtle su 
gestions, ha 
taken an overdo 
of sleeping table 
following the ney 
of the corone 
verdict. 


(Lef 

Hutton: You've seen a lot of people die, haven’t 
you? Libbard: A great many. Hutton: Ig it 
very bad? Libbard: The bad time is before. 


In the October of the same year, Henry 
Hutton, having been condemned for the 
murder of his wife, awaits the day of 
execution suffering all the agony of mind of 
an innocent man wrongly convicted. His 
good friend, Dr. Libbard (Noel Howlett), 
gently guides him into accepting the 
inevitable. 


(Below, Left): 
Janet : se are idiotic encyclopzdias. They never 
tell you the things you want to know. 


In the living room of the Spence’s cottage 
Nurse Braddock grapples with Janet, who, 
as the hour of Henry’s execution draws 
near, shows increasing signs of insanity. She 
has not slept for days, but Dr. Libbard has 
been unable to penetrate beneath the sur- 
face of her disordered mind or to catch her 
in an unguarded moment. 


(Below): 
Janet: Do you think he deserves to die so easily? 


With only an hour or so to go, the doctor 
keeps vigil with Janet, who discusses the 
approaching execution with apparent calm. 


(Left) : 

Doris : I wish I were dead, I wish I | 
never been born. 

Hutton: We have been born, and if | 
comes here, one has got to be prepa 
to go away again. 


Doris pays her last visit to the cc 
demned cell, and finds her husba 
strangely reconciled to his f 
and even aware in some measi 
that, though innocent of his wif 
murder, his former callousn 
makes reasonable his pres 
plight. What grieves him most 
to be torn away from his you 
wife, whom he has grown to lc 


very deeply. 


(ein 
Libbard : You feel safe now, don’t y 
Janet : Safe. 


The doctor’s clever plan succee 
Janet, thinking the hour of exe 
tion is past, and that Henry 
suffered the cruel death her jeal 
hatred demanded for him, rela 
at last and confesses to the murc 


(Below): 


The closing moments of the pl 
showing the dual set. The doc 
is seen telephoning the Hc 

Secretary as pre-arranged. 


3 Little jspralhs Fat Loy ns 


Essie : Oh, Dougall, how wonderful! 


A moment towards the close of the play. 


At} <a E 


\ 


AMBASSADORS 


A son! Congratulations! 


L. to R.: Joan Haythorne as Essie, Joan Forrest 


as Bicky, Arnold Bell as Doctor Drew, Richard Davies as Roly; Lionel Murton as Dougall, 
Denis Gordon as Magill and Gabrielle Welford as Catherine. 


NEL Langley’s hilarious comedy, pro- 

duced last April, has proved one of the 
big West End successes of the past year, 
and rightly so. 

It is not easy to give any clear idea of 
the story of the play for it is written around 
a crazy family whose doings are unaccount- 
able in the traditional way. Lady Buckering, 
known to all as Essie, is the woolly-minded 
mother of the lambs, and one aspect of the 
plot is her scatterbrained effort to solve the 
tangled problem of her uneasy financial 
position. The other main aspect is the 
torment suffered by her son-in-law, who is 
awaiting the birth of his first child. 

The laughs are fast and furious and the 
clever company miss no opportunity to 
press home the many humorous situations. 


PICTURES BY. 


DENIS DE -MARNEY 
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As mentioned in our original review, chief 
laurels must go to Joan Haythorne for her 
lovely interpretation of Essie, the elegant 
but feckless mother of the flock, and to 
Lionel Murton for his remarkably well 
sustained performance as the distraught 
expectant father. Tribute should be paid 
also to Charles Hickman, the producer, who 
has managed to keep to the craziness with- 
out overstepping the line into the incredible. 

The play is, of course, an adaptation of 
Noel Langley’s book ‘“‘Cabbage Patch,’ and 
with Edward, My Son, in which he collab- 
orated, still going strong, and his new 
sophisticated musical, Cage Me A Peacock, 
just settled in at the Strand, Mr. Langley is 
obviously a power to reckon with in the 
London theatre. 


Pynegar (Margot Lister) : 
ought to, necessities have to be ordered : E ; 
The nurse in attendance on Essie’s daughter Doreen finds life in Lady Buckering’: 


Regent’s Park home distracting to say the least. At this moment Essie is trying to cop: 
with her temperamental youngest daughter, Bicky. : 


Magill: I haven’t a card, but my name’s in my hat Essie: Oh, there! I 
; . } me's ENG 516 : eau should have warr 
The landlord’s son calls apologetically for the rent you—you always get a blot first. 
and is received by Corder (Howard Lamb), the Essie persuades young Magill 
non-commital man-servant. accept some shares in lieu of rer 
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Bicky : You cad! You callous, wicked beast! I 
hate you! I hate you! I hate you! 


he growing pains of Bicky’s adolescent love 
affair with Roly are a constant distraction. 


Dougall: Of course it’s ; a false 
Pynegar : I'll make sure first ! 


Dougall: That woman oughtn’t to be trusted with 
an expectant mother! 


Jougall and Pynegar do not see eye to eye. 


I was dead! I wish 1 was dead! 
s dead! 


y's sister Gerda (Jeanette Tregarthen) 
and Magill take a hand in restoring peace. 


Drew: She’s fine, jv fine, and I couldn’t say 
off-hand how long—in the next day or two. H’m! 
distended pupil. WI don’t you go for a nice 
swim, Dougall? 

The family doctor (in love with Essie) tries 
to reassure Dougall. 


Essie : Dougall, what’d happen to me if I was ght selling worthless share 


Essie begins to have misgivings about the dud shares she gave to young Magill. 


oof 


Gerda : I’ve made a failure of my marriage, or I haven’t enough of what it takes to keep going. 


ie is diverted from her own worries to consider the problems of her daughter, Gerda 
who is married to a very unpleasant young “‘ intellectual.’’ 
22 


Bicky : You've ruined my life! 
God may forgive you, but I never will! 


After a mysterious absence of some hours, an obviously tipsy Bicky returns and it transpires 
she has been in the company of her brother-in-law, husband of the unhappy Gerda. 


Bicky’: I walked by the river—it was deep and still 
and soothing. It murmered, “ Come to me, little 
weary one. Here you'll find peace and rest . 


Jougall is at a loss to know how to handle 
is tipsy young sister-in-law until she finally 
““ passes out.’ 


Wilfred (John Mackwood): My God, Gerda, do you 
think I’d try to burn my fingers on a numb- 
ined little fluff-head that goes broadcastir 
emotions to anyone that’ll listen? 


Gerda tackles her husband about the episode 
of Bicky. 


Dougall and Roly: This they all with a joyful cry, bear through life like a torch in flame; and falling 
fling to those behind! Play up, play up, and play the game. 


Roly and Dougall, finding life a bit too much for them, take solace in a glass of wine. 


Dougall: Essie, come and look—all of you, come and look! He’s bright red, with long black hair an 
he’s wonderful- 


Dougall’s worries are over, although it subsequently transpires that he is the proud fathe 
of twins! 
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King John, (Robert Helpmann), after renouncing the Church of Rome, 
recants and is again received into the Church by Cardinal Pandulph 
= (John Kidd), the Papal Legate. 


omstance (Ena Burrill) and Prince Anthony Quayle as Philip Falconbridge, with James 
rthur (Timothy Harley), in another Gurney (Alfie Bass). The play is produced by Michael 
scene from the play. Benthall, with decor by Audrey Cruddas. 


S ratford-upon—Avon jee 


CENES from the first four plays produced during the 1948 Shakespeare 
On page 29 will be found our critic’s review of the season 
The plays still to be produced are 


Troilus and Cressida (2nd July), and Othello (30th July), and it is good news 


Festival. 
to date, including The Winter's Tale. 


that this brilliant season is to be extended till 30th October. It was also 


announced recently that Anthony Quayle is to succeed Sir Barry Jackson 
as Director; a happy choice, as all who have noted Mr. Quayle’s recent 


excellent work for the theatre will agree. 
PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 
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The Trial Scene, with 
L. to R., Robert Help- 


mann as Shylock, Diana 
Wynyard as Portia and 
Mairhi Russell as 
Nerissa. 


‘© The 
Merchant 
of 


Venice ”’ 


(Left) : 

Paul Scofield as Bas- 
sanio, with Portia, in 
the final scene of th 
play. Production is b 
Michael Benthall, wit 
scenery and costumes 
by Sophie Fedorovitch 


‘Hamlet ”’ 


Great interest has been aroused 
this year by Michael Benthall’s 
production of Hamlet, for not 
only is the title-role played 
alternately by two actors, but 
the scenery and costumes by 
James Bailey are set in the Vic- 
torian era. On the right: 
Robert Helpmann as Hamlet 
gives his advice to the players. 


Right) : 


aul Scofield as Hamlet and 
Claire Bloom as Ophelia in 
another scene from the play. 


(Below): 


he Play Scene. Hamlet (Paul 

jeld), watches the reactions 

of the King (Anthony Quayle). 

he Queen (Diana Wynyard) is 
on the King’s right. 


Scenes from Michael Benthall’s lively production of The Shrew. Ir 
the top picture, L. to R., are Grumio (Alfie Bass), Bartholomew (Tom 
Kneale), Christopher Sly (Esmond Knight), Petruchio (Anthon 
Quayle), and Katharina’ (Diana Wynyard). Above, is the scene 
towards the end of the play when the tamed Katharina responds a1 
once to her husband’s summons and brings with her Bianca (Mairh 
Russell) and the Widow (Ailsa Grahame), who have ignored the bid 
ding of Lucentio (Robert Urquhart) and Hortensio (Michael Gwynn) 
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The Stratiord Season to Date 


HE Victorian vogue takes in Hamlet 
most happily, as the period holds for 
many a queer inexplicable delight. So 
successful is Michael Benthall’s production 
that the mode seems perfectiy suited to the 
play. The brazier under the fan-traced 
vaulting, the silver helmets, scarlet tunics 
and black cloaks of the Guard are a 
promising opening. 
The Court presents a scene soberly ‘gor- 
eous like a painting by Winterhalter. The 
ing, though bloat, looks fittingly regal. 
The queen and her ladies are ravishing in 
swaying crinolines. Costume determines 
manners and speech. We get a new slant 
on the hypothetical state of Denmark. 
After the King leaves the Council Table, 
there is some fluster in his manner of 
expostulating with his moody nephew and 
Gertrude seems to exert tact to restrain her 
husband’s temper and win from her son his 
promise to remain at Court. Last to leave 
is Osric. He collects papers with a busy air, 
whispers a Councillor on the way out, looks 
back at Hamlet and exits with a high- 
pitched, self-congratulatory laugh, which 
Hamlet must have found annoying. The 
Ghost resembles Thomas Carlyle, blown out 
with fog and breathing heavily. A rever- 
brate ghost it is and rouses the echoes on 
the note of revenge. 
_ The departure of Laertes is a Victorian 
idyll. Ophelia, kneeling, straps his port- 
manteau whilst that well-established 
premier, Polonius, delivers round paternal 
advice in polished phrases, to which bright- 
eyed Laertes gives obedient attention, after 
exchanging with his sister a glance full of 
family memories of similar occasions. A 
pleasant scene which touches the heart 
because we “know this is the last time 
iLaertes will have to listen to the old man. 
In strong contrast to Laertes’ manner is 
laudius’ silent contempt.as he looks from 
olonius to Gertrude and then down his 
mose to some document as his Prime Mini- 
ster divulges his theory about Hamlet’s 
pdd behaviour. eae 
The players are a very respectable old- 


‘abin. The Court is lit by real candles 
nd the assembly for the. performance of 
he Mouse-trap makes a superb picture. 
[he king wears an air of sulky and slightly 
bibulous disdain until he becomes aware of 
Fhe sinister drift of the performance 
ranged by his tiresome nephew. Later, 
her chamber, the Queen dismisses the 
2M. to his hiding-place with a wave of her 
jair-brush and prepares to give her son a 
vevere talking-to. Briefly, the story seems 
made more credible, more immediately 
Atelligible by this transposition to the time 
ff our grandfathers or great-grandfathers. 
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Ophelia’s madness? Well, madness is 
dateless. The shocked embarrassment of 
the Court is very real in 1860 array. The 
acting of Clair Bloom is something of a 
triumph in the mad scene.. “Poetry and 
realism, youth and passion are marvellously 
blended in her sudden changes from pathos 
to a kind of pitiful venom, from grief to 
audacity are rather enthralling. 

The sword-work at the end is particularly 
good. Duelling has been arranged © by 
Charles Alexis, The final scene is, however, 
rather a strain on the convention. — Vic- 
torians did not behave tike that. _ Queen 
Gertrude drinks the poison and the King, 
true to the convention, shows the kind of 
concern that the approach of a _bilious 
attack would arouse. True tragedy must 
strain any convention, but the general 
slaughter in the Royal Castle seems par- 
ticularly shocking in the early days of 
newspapers, cea 

The acting, as I must have indicated, is, 
at a very high level. Anthony Quayle 
always gives authority to the King, tipsy’ 
or sober. Diana Wynward similarly gives 
distinction to the Queen. All their , 
speeches are natural and unforced. Esmond 
Knight is a most impressive Ghost; John 
Justin a warmly sincere Horatio; William 
Squire a beaming and likeable Laertes; 
John Kidd thoroughly representative of the 
nineteenth century Polonius; Noel Willman 
amusingly high-mannered as Osric; and 
William Monk is a finely Meredithian 
Marcellus. 

As for the Prince himself, it is doubtful 
if the very interesting scenery and costumes 
devised by James Bailey are altogether 
an advantage. They help us to under- 
stand the general set-up rather than the 
character of Hamlet. Robert Helpmann 
and Paul Scofield are quite different in their - 
work and it is a rare indulgence to see two 
Hamlets in the same production. Robert 
Helpmann’s performance, as the neurotic 
Hamlet drugs the senses and is the more 
exciting to watch. Paul Scofield, as the 
melancholy Hamlet, keeps sympathy alive. 
Both are highly gifted in different ways but 
every other member of the company must 
have had twice as much practice in their 


production, perhaps twice as many 
rehearsals. 
The Life and Death of King John 


produced by Michael Benthall, with a very 
strong cast, is enthralling as spectacle, 
eloquent in pageantry, a triumph for 
Audrey Cruddas, who is responsible for the 
scenery and costumes. There has been no 
transpositions in time (which could hardly 
be justified in a historical play) and. the 
dressing is what we may call fairly straight- 
forward Frank Salisbury-Runnymede style. 
(Continued overleaf) 


Robert Helpmann is thrilling to watch and 
to listen to as John. His voice is so good 
to hear, his presence so arresting. The 
figure he presents to the eye is always a 
faultless picture and every movement 1s 
graceful and significant. This, of course, 
is only to say that he is the artist as the 
balietomanes know him plus, thank Heaven, 
the ability to speak and act. 

Esmond Knight gives the play a fine 
opening by his performance in the small 
part of Chatillon, ambassador from France. 
Anthony Quayle is a robust, reliant and 
witty Faulconbridge. The wit is in the 
lines but witty lines have to be spoken 
wittily. Paul Scofield gives a most accept- 
able study of cautious, calculating France. 
John Justin brings the Dauphin valiantly to 
life. ‘Claire Bloom, as John’s unhappy 
niece, Blanch of Spain, speaks musically 
and, as is required of this small part, is 
seen only in decorative and significant 
attitudes. The painful Hubert and Arthur 
scenes are acted with austere nobility by 
William Nash and Timothy Harley. 


John Kidd supplies a choice blend of 
oily authority and pseudo sanctity as 
Cardinal Pandulph, well supported by 
beautiful grouping, pageantry and pungent 
puffs of incense. It is enlightening to hear 
him calmly voicing shocking aspects of 
high policy. Ena Burrill powerfully ex- 
presses the grief of cheated Constances. 

The Winter’s Tale is the first production 
by the new Director, Anthony Quayle, and 
as such it offers assurance that the 
Memorial Theatre is in safe hands. It is 
a swift and original rendering and it opens 
with a bang. The tyrant of Sicily is 
entertaining and Archidamus and Camillo 
cannot hear themselves speak. An exciting 
opening to this play of all plays is in itself 
a triumph. Leontes’ court is of a barbaric 
splendour never seen in Syracuse one would 
surmise. The setting by Motley is heavy, 
oppressive, Byzantine. Leontes’ behaviour 
is comparable to that of Attila, King of the 
Huns, of Tartar stock. His appearance, 
too, and his bodyguard of beardless but 
sinister-looking archers, support this inter- 
preation. We find it fail, however, when 
we remember that the Delphic oracle, 
featured by Shakespeare, was firmly put 
down by the Emperor Theodosius before the 
Huns spread to the West! The Tartar 
setting, then, is an arbitrary convention 
and, as such, is suited to the general tenor 
of the story. Usually Leontes seems like 
a case for a psychiatrist but here are 
Tudor passions displayed by Esmond 
Knight and one fears that a psychiatrist 
would be disposed of summarily. 

Calm and cosy on her couch in their 
wild. uproarious court reclines the placid 
queen, Hermione, sure of her husband’s 
love, of her own deserving, awaiting her 
imminent time. Diana Wynyard fulfills 
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with charm and dignity the rare require 
ments of this leading part which, thougl 
not long in lines, calls for something o 
greatness in portrayal. The blow falls anc 
she is banished. The lead is taken ove 
by that forceful female, Paulina, and En 
Burrill, gives her, not only force, bu 
passion and beauty. | 

After the interval, William Squire, i 
long. white robes, with long wings, scyth 
and hour-glass as a doddering Father Tim: 
whispers us with senile giggles that 16 year 
have passed. Whereupon, in his presence 
appear Polixenes, King of Bohemia, an 
his friend Camillo in the self-same costume 
that they wore before the interval, 1 
years ago. Somewhat disappointed, w 
pass to the sheep-shearing feast. Her 
John Kidd gives us a dear old shepher 
and Paul Scofield is gorgeously comica 
as his son. Alfie Bass is sufficient a 
Autolycus but not so effective as he ha 
been in modern plays. Claire Bloom is — 
most fragrant Perdita. Pretty as a Greuz 
model, but intelligent and vital, she rad 
ates happiness. With John Justin 
partner her as a very proper Florizel, the 
two make the idyll. a very real thing. | 

Returning to Sicily, an unexpected tur 
of comedy delights us from Harold Kask 
as the steward of Paulina, a fat goss 
exuding oleaginous enthusiasm in h 
description of the reunion of the Kings ¢ 
Sicily and Bohemia. 

Of the statue scene, Thomas Campb 
declared ‘‘only a Siddons could do justi 
to its romantic perfection.’’ Perhaps on 
a Campbell could now do justice to Dia 
Wynyard, for she gives the scene encha 
ment and we are grateful. 

The Taming of the Shrew or ‘“‘let’s 
mad’’ is a green room rag by the Crumml 
company, for again, in their production k 
Michael Benthall, Victorianism pervad 
Sly, the public-house slattern who upbrai 
him, the bottled Worthington he enjo 
the theatrical company who find him sen 
less on their stage are all dated somewh 
in the middle of the nineteenth centu 
Having embarked on their test, which 
to rehearse the play before the drunk 
Sly, they resort to whatever costumes se 
most ridiculous in the circumstances, 
fettered by considerations of chronologi 
consistency. Aspidastras are introdu 
for no other discernible reason than t 
it has long been an English habit to reg 
them as funny. 

So with many items. The covey of t 
hatted figures at the wedding are nicely 
off by two comic old billy-cocks and 
pitching of the red carpet might be cal 
“nice work.’’ Kate’s first dress is sim 
Wild West Annie style and in it Dia 
Wynyard looks ‘‘uncertain, coy and h 
to please.’’ As Bianca, Mairhi Russell 

(Continued on page 40) 
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BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


me Habimah Players, brought over from 
Palestine by Theatre Incorporated, are 
winding up a highly successful six week 
season of repertory in which their famous 
productions of The Dybbuk, David's Crown 
and The Golem, based on Hebrew legend and 
history, and their new production of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, as“ staged by 
Tyrone Guthrie, received good notices and 
public support, in spite of the fact the plays 
are given in Hebrew, a language familiar to 
less than one per cent. of their audience. 
_ A great part of this popular success is 
undoubtedly due to the very strong pro- 
Jewish feeling over here (as opposed to the 
equally strong anti-British sentiment, which 
is the strongest we have ever known it to 
be), which was dramatically heightened by 
the circumstances surrounding their arrival 
in which the fighting in the Holy Land 
jarred their flying plans and the troupe was 
‘not heard from for several days, with the 
Jast actor not arriving until 5.30 p.m. on 
“opening night; and the announcement of the 
mew Jewish state of Israel, which ‘was 
celebrated with great emotional fervour on 
both sides of the footlights. The large 
Jewish population in New York rallied 
‘handsomely round this symbol of Hebrew 
courage and culture, using this, Habimah’s 
first appearance here since 1926, to run 


‘theatre parties for various charities—in 
particular, aid to the fighting forces in 
Palestine. 


Considerably smaller support came from 
theatre lovers interested in theatrical art, for 
although the Habimah Players are a great 
acting company, the language barrier is 
‘almost insurmountable. Their acting is 
‘broad and highly stylised—they having no 
“interest in the realistic theatre—their direc- 
‘tion, imaginative and moody with all the 
“performances brilliantly integrated into a 
“magnificent whole, but the play-is never the 
thing for non-Hebrew speaking people and 
the slim programme synopsis is hardly a 
sufficient substitute. 5 
_ Of particular interest was Tyrone 
Guthrie’s staging of Oedipus Rex, for it 
‘catered to the natural desire to make 
comparisons with the Old Vic production. 
“While lacking the latter’s cumulative excite- 
“ment, which again might have been due to 
‘the unfamiliarity with the language, 
although we feel it was more probably due 
to Shimon Finkel’s performance of Oedipus, 
‘which in the first half was too settled and 
‘mature without the impetuosity and 
‘temperament so necessary to make the play 
believable; but the tragic heights were 
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reached in the second half, with Mr. Guthrie 
adding a few new touches of horror to the 
performance: he has the blind Oedipus on 
his knees, desperately groping for his way, 
with everyone too frightened to go to his 
aid. 

The Experimental Theatre of the 
American National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA), which successfully produced Jan 
de Hartog’s Skipper Next to God, starring 
John Garfield, first off Broadway and then 
on, earlier this season, had three more. of 
their experimental productions transferred 
to the big time sector by commercial 
managements, although only one, Ballet 
Ballads, is still with us at this writing. 

This song and dance entertainment, 

(Continued on page 33) 


SONO OSATO 
as Cocaine Lil in Ballet Ballads. 
(Picture by Lucas and Monroe Studio.) 


HE theatrical profession is teeming with 
young blood, but agents and producers 


T 


responsible for casting plays are apt to, 


distrust a new face, and hesitate to offer 
jobs to artists, without having seen their 
work. Hence the reason for the existence of 
the Under Thirty Theatre Group. Young 
Oscar Quitak, who spent two seasons with 
the Old Vic, and was recently on tour in the 
title-role of The Guinea Pig, was a fellow 
student at the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art with Karis Mond, who, apart from being 
an aspiring producer, is stage managing the 
present Open Air Theatre season in Regent’s 
Park. Too many of their talented friends 
in the profession had been refused jobs, 
simply because their work was unknown, so 
these two youngsters decided to establish a 
play producing society for the purpose of 
staging plays on Sunday evenings, cast 
entirely by actors and actresses under the 
age of thirty. Thus managers would be able 
to see them at work, and the public could 
enjoy spotting stars in embryo. 

With no capital at all, these young people 
formed the Under Thirty Theatre Group and 
gave their first play, This Mortal Coil, at 
the St. Martin’s in February of last year. 
Though it only made a profit of 3/6, it put 
their society on the map and brought in a 
host of new members, both players and 
playgoers. So much clerical work was 
involved that an organising secretary was 
appointed in the person of Hazel Vincent 
Wallace, formerly an actress of four years’ 
standing ‘and still a singer in the supple- 
mentary opera chorus at Covent Garden. 

Over five hundred young actors and 
actresses are members of the Under Thirty 
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BY 
LOOKER ON 


(Left) : 

The three talented young 
people who have built up 
the Under Thirty Theatre 


Group. L. to R.: Oscar 
Quitak, Karis Mond and 
Hazel Vincent Wallace. 


| 
Theatre Group. On joining, each one 
interviewed individually by the tw 
founder-directors, by the secretary or by a 
three. Their particulars are neatly file¢ 
together with some indication of the tyx 
of part for which they are most suite 
When a play is chosen for production tk 
index is consulted and from it a number 
likely artists are called for a reading. , 
one is finally cast until they have played| 
scene on the stage, and the producer hz 
had the last word. Over 100 members hav 
been seen in the nine shows which the grou 
has produced to date and many hay 
secured other stage, screen and radi 
contracts as a result of being seen by tk 
large number of agents and managers w 
make a point of never missing Under Thi 
performances. - : 
Plays are submitted from all over tl 
country and new works are always welcom 
Speaking generally, the scripts received a 
unoriginal. They lack spirit and hay 
nothing new to say. They seem to 
written by people who only take their j« 
half-heartedly. In order to offer their oa) 
members wider scope the Group has opent 
its doors to authors and producers of a1 
age, feeling that experience is so vital 
these two particular avenues of theatric 
life. | 
There is no question of dictatorship 
the part of the directors. They inv 
criticism from a sub-committee consisting 
one actor member, one actress and one pla 
goer, who act as the members’ ite a 
concerning opinions on choice a 
performance of plays, in addition to voici: 
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ECHOES FROM BROADWAY (Contd.) 

‘written by John Latouche and composed by 
Jerome Moross, has shown more imagination 
than any other musical produced this 
‘season, as it brings that much sought after 
integration of music, lyrics, dialogue and 
dance to its greatest peak of development to 
date, with its stories of Susanna and the 
Elders, told in the terms of an American 
tevival meeting; Willie The Weeper, a low- 
down boogie ballet that takes place in 
“Willie’s untidy mind,’’ and the ambitious 
and most successful The Eccentricities of 
Davey Crockett, a real bit of Americana. 
__The cast and choreographers are virtually 
all new to the professional theatre, and 
already Ballet Ballads is revealing itself as 
the “‘big break’ for many of them. One 
girl, Barbara Ashley, whg sings magnifi- 
cently and dances delightfully the feminine 
lead in Davey Crockett, fought the battle of 
Broadway for several years, playing club 
dates; singing at auditions for prospective 
backers of musicals, with an occasional small 
time night club engagement thrown in, but 
now she has the choice of three new 
musicals slated for later production. 

_ But not only has Ballet Ballads brought 
these youngsters to the fore, it supplies the 
superb ballerina Sono Osato, the sensation 
of One Touch of Venus and On The Town 
with five magnificent minutes as Cocaine Lil 
in Willie The Weeper and has everyone 
fervently hoping she will find a vehicle for 
next season. 

The other experimental productions, 
Seeds In The Wind, about a group of orphan 
children from Lidice, living in the 
Carpathian Mountains and planning a world 
government of children to outlaw war, was 
more provocative in theme than well-worked 
out, and Hope’s The Thing, an evening of 
three one-act. plays by Richard Harrity, had 
only one of merit, the title play, about a 
motley group of hungry bums in Central 
Park trying to capture a duck from the lake. 

The latest disaster in musicals, Sleepy 


Hollow, based on Washington Irving’s story 
of the shy, gawky schoolmaster, Ichabod 
Crane, and the Headless Horseman, was two 
years in 


preparation; displaced the 


phenomenal Oklahoma! at the St. James’s’ 
Theatre, but only after the latter topped 
Chu Chin Chow as the world’s longest run 
musical; cost over two hundred thousand 
dollars to produce, and will be lucky to © 
survive two months. Not that the play is 
without merit, but it sadly lacks that 
extra sparkle—the difference between a 
pleasant show and a hit. 

We also understand that Ladislas Fodor’s 
The Vigil, the modern court room presenta- 
tion of the Resurrection, is enjoying a 
success of sorts in London. It’s rather 
difficult to conceive why after seeing the 
New York production, which was exception- 
ally well-acted by a cast headed by Henry 
Wilcoxon as the Prosecuting Attorney and~ 
Maria Palmer as Mary Magdalene, although 
the staging and setting left much to be 
desired, however, Mr. Fodor might be 
surprised to learn that several members of 
the small audience who escaped after the 
second act, paused long enough at the curb 
to purchase the Atheist pamphlet being sold 
there by an old man. 

WHISPERS FROM THE WINGS (Contd.) 

any other suggestions from either side of the 
curtain. The Group, which is non-political, 
is run by voluntary labour. No one gets 
paid, and all profits are ploughed back into 
the Society to improve the standard of 
production. ae 

The Group’s ambition, which may be 


realised before the end of the year, is to 


open club premises in the West End, with 
their own theatre, club and rehearsal rooms. 
A nucleus company would be formed, with 
emphasis on youth. They would work under 
an artistic director, an older producer of 
repute in the theatre, who would make a 
full-time job of choosing and producing their 
plays., Each play would run from three to. 
four weeks and be open to the general. 
public. This scheme is far more than an’ 
idle dream. Miss Mond, Miss Wallace and 
Mr. Quitak are hard at work on it, which 
means that it is little short of a certainty. 
These energetic and courageous young folk, 
on the threshold of their promising careers, 
have an uncanny knack of translating ideas 
into realities. ; 


“What am I saying —? 


Charles—I swear I forgot she was your 
aunt.... I simply thought of her as the kind of 
person who would think of me as the kind of 
person who liked things like Pimm’s No.1...” 


% We make it trom suave London distilled gin, rare liqueurs from 
France and Holland and, of course, a certain something. 


PIMM’S No.t 


You add 
bottled Jenmonade and ice 
—and you have the most 
heavenly drink on earth 


by John Russell. 


(Picture by J. F. Stevenso 
A dramatic moment from the Citizen’s Theatre production of R. McLellan’s Jamie The Saat, with setti 


L. to R.: John Russell as Lord Ochiltree, P. McDonnell as Duke of Lennox, Dunes 


MacRae as James the Sixth of Scotland, Archie Duncan as Bothwell, and Dennis Cannan as Lord ‘Atho 


The New Seottish Theatre 


EN years ago, when every drama stage 

in Scotland with the exception of Perth 
Rep., was being served by English touring 
or repertory companies, such peculiarly 
English dramatists as Maugham, Lonsdale 
and Coward, were firm favourites with 
Scottish audiences. The Scottish dramatist 
who insisted on writing in the tongue of his 
fathers, was identified with the amateur 
movement, a worthy creature in his homely, 
undistinguished place, but not sufficiently 
sophisticated to grace: the professional stage. 
The test of a Scottish dramatist then, as 
Barrie, Bridie and Gordon Daviot had 
quickly discovered, was the London theatre. 

Today, however, there are nine Scottish 
theatres and that “‘ Hempen Homespun,”’ 
the Scottish dramatist, is more popular in 
them than the Maugham-Coward school. 
The dyed-in-the-wool Scots dramatist, now 
widely played over the border, no longer 
dependent on squeezing his foot in the back 
door of the English theatre, can actually 
earn a living today by writing plays in a 
language that is foreign to the English 


theatre! This is not a squeak of parochial 
pride, but sound evidence that Scotland is 
moving towards an individual theatre, 
developing a tradition. 

The four longest established Scottish 
theatres, Perth Rep., Glasgow Citizens’, 


Unity and Dundee Rep., have developed 
second companies for touring, and the 
interest aroused in the small towns and rural 
areas by these tours and by the national 
pride in Scotland’s very successful leading 
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by WINIFRED BANNISTE 


theatre, Citizens, have moved many loc 
authorities to plan their own theatres ar 
it looks as if the network of civic theatr 
envisaged by Mr. Bridie and others, w 
eventually materialise, making Scotla1 
largely independent of English purveyé 
theatre, the low standard of which ju 
before the war, in choice of drama, in acti 
and production standards, coinciding wi 
the wartime rise of taste and national feeli 
has brought about the change of heart 
the Scottish audience towards its own lon 
neglected drama. 

About thirty new Scottish plays have be: 
produced on the Scottish stage in the pa 
six years, many of them poor imitations 
Barrie or Bridie, but six new dramatists 
promise have appeared. The best of the 
is Robert McLellan, an Arran poet, who h 
a flair for period; three of his comedies a 
comparable with the best in English a: 
Trish drama. McLellan has _ created 
vigorous, expressive dialogue fre 
traditional and contemporary Scots idion 
from the lineaments of Scottish charact 
like O’Casey, giving sound rhythm a 
colour as much importance as the sen 
McLellan is neither visionary nor mystic | 
his drama), the Celtic’ lament hasn’t 
chance in this rollicking, dry-humoure 
ballad-like drama with its brisk physi 
action, its dancing dialogue. 

Toom Byres, a well-made comedy 
border rieving, has Elizabethan breadth a 
vitality. Jamie The Saxt, a shrewd portr 
of “‘The Wisest fule in Christendor 


(Citizens’), and The Laird of Torwatletie, an 
uproarious affair of Jacobite times (Unity), 
all ride the stage with the same robust and 
rippling action of The Taming of the Shrew 
or The Merry Wives of Windsor. Unity will 
premiere MclLellan’s fourth play, The 


Flowers of Edinburgh, shortly. 


a 


Robert Kemp has less dramatic vitality 
than McLellan, but he is subtle and original; 


he writes. with charm and delicacy. 
Polonaise (Citizens’), his graceful and 
Piquant fantasy of Fife village life 


“demoralised’’ by Polish officers in wartime, 
and his Scots transposition of Moliere’s 


_ Lécole des Femmes (in Scots Let Wives Tak 


Tent), show a mature and a French sense of 
theatre. The latter play at The Gateway, 


a new Edinburgh theatre, owned by The 


Church of Scotland, well deserved its box 
office success. 4 

The new ‘‘Unity Playwrights’’ have 
proved best-sellers. Ena Stewart’s Starched 
Aprons, a lively comment on the hospital 
nurse’s life, the same author’s Men Should 


Weep, a powerful and bitter companion 


~piece to Robert McLeish’s tragi-comedy of 


Scotland’s ‘‘ lower depths,’’ have all had 
phenomenal success. 
Perth Rep., now with a second theatre in 


Kirkcaldy, keeps to a high standard of 


choice with occasional light fare; this theatre 
is less concerned with developing the new 
dramatist than presenting the finest 
examples of world drama and improving its 
technique. Of the few new Scottish plays 
it has done, One Traveller Returns, by 
Moray McLaren, a macabre play of Hamlet 
in the Highlands, was an _ outstanding 
success. 

Citizens’, a prosperous theatre with 
influential Godfathers, can afford its two 
ambitions of consolidating a policy of 
“didactic and artistic’’ drama, and develop- 
ing the new Scottish dramatist, ambitions 
which have given the box office some rude 
shocks and the audience some exciting new 
experiences but also some dull and desperate 
hours. The rhetorical dust—gold dust or 
not—kicked up by such fine literature, but 
such second class drama as The Good 
Natur’d Man, In Good King Charles’ Golden 
Days, A Comedy of Good and Evil, Holy 
Isle, etc., had to be laid by that darling of 
the Scottish box office, the Irish comedy, a 
not unnatural lifeline in a Celtic com- 


munity. A good second in popularity are 
the best of the new Scottish plays. Eric 
Linklater’s To Meet The McGregors, Bridie’s 
Mr. Bolfry, Jamie The Saxt, and Polonaise, 
gave the native dramatist an honourable 
place among such distinguished plays as The 


(Portrait by J. Stephens Orr, A.R.P.S.): 


An impressive study of Archie Duncan in the 
Citizens’ Theatre’s production of Maxim Gorky’s 
The Lower Depths. 

Wild Duck, An _ Inspector Calls and 


Housman’s new play, The Family Honour. 
This theatre has the finest concentration of 
acting talent in the Scottish theatre and a 
steady high standard of production and 
presentation in all but the dyed-in-the-wool 
Scots play, when its minority of English 
actors and English producer are quite out 
of step. If the Irishman has poetry in his 
bones, the Scot has dancing in his blood and 
the English actor and producer who can find 
the Celtic rhythm for O’Casey or McLellan, 
is rare. 


The a Scottish 


wine of the country, 
(Continued on page 37) 


D. & J. BENJ AMIN 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
22/23 Dean Street, Oxford Street, London, W1 


Let us costume your next Show and so be 
sure of having a well-dressed Production 


Telephone : 
GERrard 1019 


Letter from America 


Miss Ellen J. Pattison, one of our readers in New York, was so incensed by, 
the Broadway critics’ reception of THE LINDEN TREE, that she sent the jones} 
ing letter to the NEw YorK TIMES. 1 
think readers will be interested to have in full this thoughtful American theatre? 
goer’s views, particularly as THE LINDEN TREE has beaten all records for 


i Priestley play over here. 
ME. Atkinson’s comments on The Linden 


™ Tree are typical of a form of writing 


which purports to protect the playgoers’ 
“intérests, and instead but serves to invali- 
’ date those. interests. 


I saw The Linden 
Tree and had not been guided by anything 
more than a keen desire to learn why a 
writer of Mr. J. B. Priestley’s stature should 
be presented in a Broadway theatre on a 
Wednesday night, and announced for clos- 
ing Saturday night—a total of six perform- 
aces. Such a quick departure from the 
American scene made no more sense to me 
than had I gone to a bookshop.on Monday 
morning and been told that all Mr. Priest- 
ley’s books had been scrapped because some 
half-dozen reviewers had unfavourably re- 
ported the contents. Having recently read 
Mr. Priestley’s book Theatre Outlook, I was 
the more aware that he is dedicated to the 
alleviation of distressing factors such as are 
tending to burden the profession to a degree 
which threatens the legitimate theatre 
everywhere with slow annihilation. 

I was willing to hear what The Linden 
Tree had to say. I do not believe the critics 
were. Few cities are noisier than New York, 
and perhaps that is why here, more than in 
some other places, listening is a faculty 
which one must work to preserve. It may 
indeed be conceded to be something of a 
fine art to silence the inner self, as well as 
to silence the clangor of the world outside, 
when one enters a New York theatre for a 
matinee. This notwithstanding an atten- 
tive mood was quickly evidenced by an 
interested audience. 

I will not undertake to gauge the gamut 
of emotional response in which that audience 
participated during the performance of Mr. 
Priestley’s play. All the elements of good 
drama were “in the substance of his story. 
The performers were excellent; the direction 
was faultless; the result was bound to evoke 
at conclusion an applause of a kind one first 
is constrained not to give—other than by a 
silent tribute. For, at the final curtain of 


Only extracts weve published, and w 


moved, and just a little subdued. 
on a mood of twilight. One does not know 
whether, with tomorrow, there will be ani 
other bright day in which to strive and work 
together, as did the Professor, his student 
and the Linden family themselves, in mutual 
tolerance and a certain accord and subcon- 
scious understanding of each other’s differ; 
ences. For the Linden family members ar 
very real, thoroughly matured and emanci- 
pated people, no two of whom conform 
any stock pattern. Therefore their severa 
destinies are very different and not likel 
to represent them in dissolution into any 
pot pourri of banal exchange of human rela-. 
tionship when, for a day in time, they com : 
under one roof to celebrate the Professor’s 
65th birthday. This happens to be an espe- 
cially important anniversary, for it brings 
the Professor to a moment in time when, 
according to mechanistic thinking, he ig 
supposed to retire—he’s through. 
But Mr. Priestley’s Professor is not a 
casual teacher, nor an exponent of any 
purely pedagogical study of history; he is | 
deeply human and understanding man wh 
is trying to enliven for his students the pos 
sible relationships between their own tow 
vigilance committee meeting, and Tudor 
England. In other words, for the Professor, 
to study history is to seek answers to to- 
day’s problems. He hopes to throw ligh 
upon them by interpreting the changin 
consciousness of man both on the current 
scene and in the printed pages of historical 
récord. He is also trying to educe from two 
less promising of his students, some grasp 
of themselves and of their world. He’s pro- 
bably fully aware that the so-called ‘‘edu- 
cationalist’’ who has been slated to follow 
him in his department will be more than 
likely too hard-wrought with theories and 
methods to reflect (as well as sometimes can 
the older man) on how slowly the human 
being changes to adjust—other than catacly- 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporatio 
‘JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, -C. 


of the City eae PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 


Hon, R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 
BALLET, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). r 

Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956 

Prospectus and all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
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sically—to a world ever in the making. So 
t is no stubborn resistance to a system, or 
%efuddled emotional impasse which makes 
che Professor resolute to stay in the saddle. 
[The support and non-support which he re- 
seives from the members of his own famil 
Zive the essential elements of plot within the 
fabric of the human relationships. Pro- 
founder still, the characterisations are keen 
snough to be symbolic of the world scene, 
sconomically and politically, without har- 
rowing the audience as does the popular 
propaganda play. 

_ All of this, to some of the reviewers, was 
old-fashioned and dull. Mr. Atkinson puts 
nO import on the Professor’s story as the 
man of courage and conviction—not without 
humour—who is symbolic of thinking that 
has been mellowed and tempered with love 
—a man as far removed from Mr. Atkin- 
son’s alleged ‘‘stubborn old fool’’ as Tolstoi 
was from Hitler. 

My own interpretation of the Professor’s 

young daughter’s falling asleep as he reads 
to her the history he is beginning to write, is 
mot Mr. Atkinson’s interpretation. Rather 
than boredom could it not be that the 17- 
year-old is the child who has relaxed to 
the fatigue of the day? She is still un- 
tainted enough to have hope for the future, 
and still filial enough to. acknowledge the 
sreater wisdom of her father’s striving. The 
introductory words of his book leave no 
doubt that the Professor is still thinking it 
through. Yes, the play closed on a twilight 
mood. Like the 17-year-old, many of us felt 
that while the day was drawing to the usual 
troubled close of our chaotic times, some- 
where there were answers which we must 
sontinue to work for and find. 
The houselights intruded and swept us 
from the Linden family back to ourselves 
und the heartfelt reaction of a grateful 
uudience. The applause was unquestionably 
sincere. The audience had been listening. 
Mir. Atkinson possibly had not been able to 
silence his own preferences long enough to 
—jear. Criticism is a process of analysis. 
Playwrighting is the work of the artist, and 
fh contrast is a process of synthesis. Un- 
loubtedly it took Mr. Priestley a long time 
(0 write The Linden Tree and Mr. Atkinson 
mly a few minutes to write his dissecting 
view — augmented since that review by 
sditorial comments. ; 

It is for the playgoer that Mr. Priestley 
s writing. His concepts were not synthetic; 
lis characterisations were rightly self-moti- 
yated, and The Linden Tree seems to have 
ailed only the New York critics. In 
“ondon it has been playing to capacity 
udiences for seven months. It has not yet 
een tested by audiences here. 


Se ——————— 
NEW PLAY wanted by Producer.—Write Box 250. 
frOR SALE — Theatre World, No. 1 to current 

issue complete, perfect condition, unbound. 
Offers to Miss George, 99 Oxford Gardens, W.10. 
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The New Scottish Theatre (cond) 
rhythm of production reminiscent of The 
Abbey at its best, will be found in certain 
Unity productions, especially The Laird of 
Torwatletie and The Gorbals Story. » After 
five years of adventurous struggle, this all- 
Scottish company of untrained players, led 
by a brilliant Glasgow producer, Robert 
Mitchell, has the spirit and tone, if not yet 
the polish of a national theatre. The leading 
little theatre, The Park, developed from the 
amateur theatre, scores with presentation, 
this was most marked in its fine production 
of The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus. The 
Scottish pulse is at its most feeble in Dundee 
Rep.; frankly an imitation of a West End 
theatre, but a good imitation. Here, Mr. 
Coward can still hold his own with the new 
Scots playwright. Alan Melville’s flippant 
biblical comedy, Jonathan, however, 
obviously was a shock to an audience 
brought up on the Bible and Mr. Coward. 
In the eyes of the Scot, the Bible is an 
institution beyond light-heartedness and 
satire in the theatre. 

The coming of the Scottish Theatre does 
not mean the decline of English theatre in 
Scotland — merely a warning to the south 
that the second rate commodity will no 
longer do, the best of English theatre is an 
inspiration to the new Scottish theatre and 
as welcome as ever it was in the past. 


No other Jiqueur can compare with 
Chartreuse, as it is the only one 
that is manufactured from an old 
authentic secret which has never 
been divulged and whose manufac- 
ture is carried on by the Chartreuse 
Monks of France since 1605 


LA GRANDE 


CHARTREUSE 


GREEN OR YELLOW — ¢ry both 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas 


and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1948) 
Post free on application 


ae ee 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, wC2 


VIVIENNE GUIGNARD, R.A.D.A. 
EVENING and SATURDAY 
THEATRE CLASSES 


IMPORTANT 
Whatever part you have to play, it will be better 
if you have studied 


VOICE PRODUCTION, DICTION 
MOVEMENT, & ACTING TECHNIQUE 


SCHOLARSHIP AUDITIONS 
Acting, Singing, Fencing 
INTERVIEWS 
For Autumn casting now being held. 
attention given 


‘STUDIO THEATRE 


Tel. BAYswater 5216 10 Monmouth Road, W.2 


Individual | 


BISHOP’S *“ CUEBAR” | 


Sound Effects and Equipment as used in 
40 Theatres in London and Provinces. 
Terms for Hire for all productions 
BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL 
co. LTD. 

108 Beverley Way, London S.W.20 
Malden 4118 2559 & 2849 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage Radio Screen 


Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


E OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, W11 — Full Stage 
training. Stanislavsky Method. Day and evening 
classes. Interviews now for Autumn Term. Pros- 
pectus (stamped envelope).—26 Groom Place, SW1. 
SLOane 1040. 


Patrons { 


SALVAGE YOUR WASTE PAPER 


THE PAPER SHORTAGE CONTINUES AND 
IT IS MORE THAN EVER NECESSARY TO 
EVERY POUND OF WASTE 
AN URGENT 


SALVAGE 

PAPER TO SAVE DOLLARS. 

APPEAL IS MADE TO ALL TO HELP IN 
THIS VITAL NATIONAL EFFORT. 
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Amateur Stage 


MHERE is one musical production no: 

running in the West End which seem 
destined to become a big winner wit 
operatic societies. It is Bless The Brid, 
with book by A. P. Herbert and music b 
Vivian Ellis, now running to full houses < 
the Adelphi. 

Its Anglo- -French Victorian story (peri 
1870) isfresh in the sense that the lyrics a 
dialogue have got a full share of wit, an 
the music finds the too rare quality « 
melody. The cast is numerous and the par 
varied, with good characterisation. The: 
is a large chorus of both sexes, and tt 
costumes are as colourful as the period. 

There are five scenes in each of the tw 
Acts, three being substantial interiors an 
the others lighter settings. A little ball 
but some good general dancing is feature 
and the comedy is reasonable, demandin; 
however, one young male lead who ca 
blend humour with rejected lover. 

Musically, the two leads of Lucy ar 
Pierre demand real singing ability, the 
vocal numbers being the strongest featur 
and this applies especially to Pierre. 

Messrs. Samuel French Ltd. have acquire 
the amateur rights, but it is too early, « 
course, to give any likely date of release fe 


operatic societies. 
* 


* * 


Workers’ Music Association are organisil 
a holiday school of music at Dover fro 
29th August-11th September. It has a wic 
musical scope, theoretical and practical, ar 
residential facilities are offered. Secretary 
address is 17 Bishops Bridge Road, W2. 

Wheatsheaf Players, Coventry, have 
long record of success in local festivals, ar 
intend to produce Turgenev’s A Month . 
The Country, at the College Theatre in 1] 
first week of September. : 

International Youth Drama Grou 
produce Machiavelli's comedy Mandrago 
in the Ashley Dukes translation, at the O 
Theatre, London School of Economics, « 
8th-9th July at 7.30 p.m. 

Walthamstow Settlement Drama Schc 
gave Congreve’ s Way of the World in Jun 
with period costumes for string quartett 
and programme sellers. The Tempest w 
be given on 24th July in the garden of T 
Wilderness, Buckhurst Hill. Autumn pr 
ductions will include A Comedy of Go 
and Evil and See How They Run. 

Lady From Edinburgh is to be releas 
for amateurs from 1st September ne; 
Samuel French Ltd. are agents. 

Who'll Be Chief Witness, by Charles Gi 
an original three-act play which won a co! 
petition, was produced by Cosmopolit 
Dramatic Centre in Bloomsbury in Jur 
Another interesting production in the sai 
area was a private one of Lysistrata 
Tavistock Repertory Company. 

Kent and London were strongly rep 


1 
Smateur Stage Continued) 


ented in the third annual drama festival of 
Medway Theatre Guild. Winners were Irene 
Neller Players (Chatham) with Strange 
domecoming, by Patricia Chown. Platt 
2.S. (Sevenoaks) and Good Companions’ 
Drama Group (Rochester) were second and 
third. © 

_ So extensive is the Dunlop Organisation 
hat it is possible to organise a drama 
estival for its family groups. The eighth 
estival, held at Birmingham, was keenly 
sontested. Winners of the Kenward Trophy 
were the Fort Dunlop G.D. Division with 
Bivds of a Feather, by J. O. Francis. 
zscapada, by F. H. Gough, an employee, 
Vas an original work in the Festival. 

A semi-Elizabethan production of scenes 

tom Henry V, in a courtyard not unlike an 
flizabethan playhouse, was given by 
‘layesmore School, Iwerne Minster, Dorset, 
m June. This school has a catholic taste in 
lrama, recent productions including The 
iscent of F6, Earnest, Henry IV, The Moon 
s Down, Hamlet, Arms and the Man, The 
rovernment Inspector, H.M.S. Pinafore 
toured). 
Mr. Hal Stewart adjudicated at Welwyn 
Jrama Festival in June, and from 23 con- 
esting groups awarded the Welwyn Cup to 
todney D.C. (Cambridge) with And 
rathered Flowers Ave Dead, by Eric 
almon. Runners-up were Welwyn D.C. 
vith First Gleam, by Fredk. Lidstone. Three 
lubs tied for third place, and the award for 
he best original play went to The Company 
f Ten (St. Albans) with The Senora, by A. 
winson. 


N THE NEWS 


YREDERICK O'Neal, starring in Anna Lucasta 
L at His Majesty’s (he shortly notches his 1,000th 
erformance as Frank in New York and London), 
as been elected chairman of the American. Negro 
heatre Group for the third year, and is now busy 
elping to form a Negro Theatre Group in London. 
he Group, now forty strong, meets weekly for 
shearsals at the Caribbean Club, Denman Street, 
ondon, and has made its debut at Walham Green. 
‘oted coloured actors and actresses are being invited 
» lend their help in developing the Group on the 
nes of its American counterpart. 

O’Neal’s ambition is to raise the status of the 
egro actor and stage Shakespeare and other classic 
lays with coloured casts. 

* 


* * 


The latest venture of the Covent Garden Opera: 


rust to popularise appreciation of opera is proving 
n extraordinary success. 

On .20th June the Covent Garden Opera Chorus 
ive their first concert in a three weeks’ tour at 
.e Empire Theatre, Cardiff, before an audience of 
yer 2,000. This was the first public appearance 
' the Chorus since their return from Paris (where 
ley appeared with great success in performances 
Peter Grimes, given by the Covent Garden Opera 
ompany at the Opera on 11th and 12th June). 
The enthusiasm with which they were received in 
wdiff may be gathered from the comment of the 
‘estern Mail: ‘‘ To say that they were rapturously 
ceived would be an understatement.” 

With the Opera Chorus are four Covent Garden 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studio 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 

Marylebone High Street W.1. 

Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 


SATURDAYS WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


JUST PUBLISHED 
** MIRANDA ”’ 


by Peter Blackmore 
4/-net 3m.5w. 
The play of the great film success recently released. 


**RETURN TO BEDLAM’’ 


by Roy Russell 
4/-net 3m.3w. 


‘A very funny comedy ’—Stage 
“Excellent 3 act comedy ’—Theatre News Letter 


Copies of] plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET. LONDON, WC1 


PLAYS AMATEUR PRODU CTION 


include an Important RELEASE :— 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


The famous Strand Theatre Comedy Success 


also available 11m 3f 1 set 
ANOTHER LOVE STORY LADIES IN RETIREMENT 
5f 6m 1 set 1m 6f 1 set 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO 

DINNER 9f 16m 1 set 

GREAT DAY 3m 11f 1 set 

DR. BRENT’S HOUSEHOLD 
3m 5f 1 set 


PLAYS— 


PINK STRING AND SEALING 

WAX 4m 5f 1 set 

FRIEDA 5m 4f 1 set 

JUNIOR MISS 1 set 6f 13m 

(many M parts doubled) 
ONE ACT 

EXPERT EVIDENCE 3m 2f BEYOND 1f 3m 

LAKE OF DARKNESS 2m 2f ROUGH JUSTICE 8f 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON, W1 


SHELAGH ELLIOTT-CLARKE L.R.A.M. (EOL) 


TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHING or STAGE 
Day and Evening Classes 


5 BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL 


° 


Royal 3323 


FORE ET RT 
QUALITY 
SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


Coates 


(soprano), Edith 
Tom 


soloists, Blanche Turner 
Evans (tenor) and 


(mezzo-soprano), Edgar 
Williams (baritone). 
* 


The Eleventh Hour, the current play by Felicity 
Douglas, at the newly-equipped Chepstow Theatre 
Club, W11 (Lessor, Major Gilbert Treen), deals with 
the topical problem, ‘‘ to hang or not to hang?” 


* * 


COVENT GARDEN 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 


BALLET SEASON 


until July 17th 


Evenings at 7.0. Mat. Sats. 2.30. 
Programmes obtainable at Box Office 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, ECI 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in conjunction 
with the Arts Council present 


The D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company 


DIRECT FROM THEIR OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 
IN NEW YORK 
in 


Gilbert and Sullivan Operas 


FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
(COMMENCED MONDAY JUNE 7th 1948) 
Box Office open 10 a.m. t0 7 p.m. 
EVENINGS at 7p.m. MATINEE EACH SAT. at 2.30 p,m. 


STRAND THEATRE 


Aldwych, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2660, 4143 
Evenings at 7 o’clock Mats. Tues. & Thur. at 2.30 
YOLANDE DONLAN 
in NOEL LANGLEY‘S 


‘““CAGE ME A PEACOCK ”’ 


A New Musical 


PALACE THEATRE (Gerrard 6834) 


Mon., Tues., Thurs and Fri. at 7.0. 
Wednesday and Saturday at 5.15 and 8.15. 


LEE EPHRAIM’S 
Musical Romance 


“ CARISSIMA” 


“GRAND, SPARKLING ENTERTAINMENT” 


VAUDEVILLE Strand [: 


Evgs. 7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 eek 


A..E. MATTHEWS MARJORIE FIELDING 
MICHAEL SHEPLEY 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


by Douglas Home 
Produced by Colin Chandler 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 


West Street Shaftesbury Avenue (TEM 1171) 
Evenings 7.0 Matinees Tues. Sat. 2.30 


i 


“LITTLE LAMBS EAT Ivy” 
b 


NOEL LANGLEY 
Produced by CHARLES HICKMAN 


Success. 


, Gratiano. 


| 
' 


The Stratford Season (Contd). 
humorously pert. John Kidd is a gen 
Baptista. As Bianca's suitors, N 
Williman is a grotesque Gremio, with | 
Italian false stomach, Georgian wig and ti: 
hat and a Pantaloon’s squeak, while Miche 
Gwynn as Hortensio looks like General 
Gaulle in black tights and is a gre 
The action is so wild and turb 
lent that Anthony Quayle as Petruct 
gets ihis best effects by being stilly sl 
and ominously quiet. : 

Biondello’s account of Petruchio and 1 
horse, though well supported, is indiffere 
in achievement. The horse itself, a tw 
man affair, is an admirable creature and.o 
would like to see more of it. When Ke 
mounts it there is momentarily an incredil 
suggestion of the Flight into Egypt, d 
to an onlooker’s idiosyncracy no dou 
Diana Wynyard’s compliance on the 10 
is deliciously comic and her final hom 
on the duty of wifely submission _ 
beautifully delivered. : 

The Merchant of Venice production _ 
Michael Benthall, is carried over from lé 
year. It is mounted with apparent econos 
in a single skeleton set by Sop! 
Fedorovitch. The dominant colours in 
dresses are red and black. The patie 
melancholy Antonio is attired in angry ré 
The extravagant young Bassanio is gark 
in sober garnet and exuberant Gratiano, 
clad in a coy shade of off-pink. This cho 
of colours does not handicap the acto 
Noel Willinan is a well-poised merchant a 
his speeches are cool, quiet and preci 
Paul Scofield wins for Bassanio a sympat 
that the character does not _ basica 
deserve. Esmond Knight is boisterous. 
Shylock fortunately wears bla 
robes. Robert Helpmann gives a fine re 
dering, with clear voice, fluid gestures a 
decorative make-up. His final exit is 
most effective piece of production. Dia 
Wynyard is a lovely gracious and humor 
Portia. Her speeches are delicately point 
the voice so subtly inflected that no nua 
of meaning is lost. : 

Alfie Bass applies genuinely funny bu 
ness to the part of Launcelot Gobbo, w 
is not very funny as written. | 

All seats are booked for all performan 
to 17th July. Standing room is booka 
every morning at 10.30. Sir Barry Jack: 
leaves the Festival on a high tide of pr 
perity and artistic achievement. The n 
director, Anthony Quayle is a capable z 


forceful ‘actor. He is outstanding 
Claudius, Faulconbridge and Petruct 
His production of The Winter’s Tale 


original and exciting. People who fol! 
with enthusiasm the fortunes of an act 
theatre are apt ever to call the curr 
season the best that has yet been. Ch 
of this though I am, I cannot forbear 
imitate now. 


APOLLO 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 


“THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE” 


A Farce by John Dighton 


CRITERION 
by arrangement with Bronson Albery H. M. Tennent Ltd. 


/ present 
YVONNE ARNAUD 


CHARLES VICTOR 


“TRAVELLER’S JOY” 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


Tennent Productions Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


GLOBE 
A Company of Four Production 


JOSEPH CALLEIA MARGALO GILLMORE 


“ALL MY SONS” 


: by Arthur Miller 


HAYMARKET 
( Opening during week of 26th July ) 
HELEN HAYES 
in 
“THE GLASS MENAGERIE” 


By Tennessee Williams 


Se fephard | 


“The Hallmark of good antertainmet ame 


SAVOY (Tem 8888). 
Evenings 7.0 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


‘*A LA CARTE” 


A New Revue 
Music by Charles Twat 
HERMIONE HENRY 
BADDELEY KENDALL 
““The Show of the Year’’ Daily Herald 


By Alan Melville 


Ki 


First Performance at Theatre to be announced 
on Thursday 29th July at 7.0. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 


JONATHAN | 


A New Play by Alan Melville 


LEO CORAL 
GENN BROWNE 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS — 


Announcements of Productions of the 3 


ARTS THEATRE| 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, jj — 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer jj] 


ARTS THEATRE || 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 3334) 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 


ROGER LIVESEY JOYCE REDMAN 
in 


“CRIME PASSIONEL ” 


by Jean-Paul Sartre 


PHENIX 
A Company of Four Production 


CYRIL RITCHARD MADGE ELLIOTT 


“ THE RELAPSE ”’ 
r ‘* VIRTUE IN DANGER” 
by Sir John Vanbrugh 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


“OKLAHOMA!” 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
‘* STARLIGHT ROOF” 
Vic Oliver Pat Kirkwood 


Fred Emney with Melachrino’s Music 
Twice Night'y at 6.0 a d 3.35 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373). 
Twice Nightly at € and 8.30 p.m. 


Commencing July 5th 


EDGAR BERGEN 


Commencing July 19th 


JACK BENNY 


PRINCE OF WALES ( Whi. 8681 ) 
Evenings 7.30 p.m. Weds. & Sats. 5 and 8.10 p.m. 
Val Parnell presents the Dance Sensation of America 
KATHERINE DUNHAM 
Her Dancers & Musicians in 


*«*4 CARIBBEAN RHAPSODY” 
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